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man, when he thought that the divine and the
royal commands were not in harmony. But no civil
power ever permitted this, when it feared danger to
its own existence. Christianity and the moral con-
stitution of man have their foundation in right; but
all civil government depends on might. The great
' Leviathan,' to use the illustration of Thomas Hobbes,
must first secure its own existence before it can yield
protection or liberty to the individual members of
whom it is composed. All liberty to the subjects of
any commonwealth must be measured by its compati-
bility with the safety of that commonwealth. This
we apprehend was what Hobbes meant when he said
that religion, morality, and law have their origin from
the State.

Since the time of Queen Elizabeth the connection
between Church and State has been nominally the
same, yet actually it has been very different at dif-
ferent times. Under James and the first Charles a
great part of the spiritual power denied to the Pope
was put into the hands of the bishops. James I. was
content that the bishops should be bishops by divine
right, so long as he was acknowledged a king by
divine right. This confederation of the king and the
bishops ended in a revolution. A new Church, politi-
cally, was established under the Commonwealth. This
Church was as much the creation of the State, and as
completely under it, as the Church had been under
-l!ikabeth. The ' Leviathan? was again compelled Jp|
rule with might. Under * the second
bishops regained some of their ecclesiasti^^Pw^er.
Under the second James the State ChMefe^feA the